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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  is  the  highest  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  following  preamble  the  people  of  the  United  States  set  forth  their  reasons 
for  establishing  the  present  constitution : 

“We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.” 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  three  departments : 

1.  The  legislative  or  law-making. 

2.  The  executive  or  law-enforcing. 

3.  The  judicial  or  law-interpreting. 

■ . 




LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  legislative  department  is  Congress.  It  consists  of  two  bodies,  the  Senate, 
representing  the  States,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  representing  the  people. 

Senate. 

; 1.  Number — Two  from  each  state  (1913)  ninety-six  Senators. 

2.  Elected — by  State  Legislatures. 

!3.  Term — Six  years  (one-third  of  the  Senators  being  elected  every  two  years). 

4.  Salary — $7,500  per  year. 

5.  Qualifications  : 

(a)  At  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

(b)  Citizen  for  nine  years. 

(c)  Resident  of  state  he  represents. 

6.  Presiding  Officer — Vice-President  of  United  States. 

7.  Vacancies  : 

(a)  Filled  by  legislature  of  State  wherein  the  vacancy  occurs. 

(b)  If  the  legislature  of  the  State  is  not  in  session  at  such  time  the  governor 
makes  a temporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature. 

8.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Senate  : 

(a)  Elects  President  pro  tempore  and  other  officers  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Elects  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  if  the  regular  election 
fails. 

(c)  Acts  as  a court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments. 

(d)  Confirms  or  rejects  nominations  made  by  the  President. 

(e)  Ratifies  or  rejects  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers. 

(f)  Votes  on  all  measures  before  they  become  laws. 
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The  House  of  Representatives. 

1.  Number — One  representative  for  about  every  211,877  inhabitants,  making  (1913) 

435  members. 

2.  Elected — By  the  voters  of  the  Congressional  Districts  in  each  State. 

3.  Term — Two  years. 

4.  Salary — $7,500  per  year. 

5.  Qualifications  : 

(a)  At  least  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

( b ) Citizen  of  the  United  States  seven  years. 

(c)  Resident  of  State  he  represents. 

6.  Presiding  Officer — Speaker  ($12,000  per  year). 

7.  Vacancies  : 

The  governor  of  the  State  wherein  the  vacancy  occurs  issues  a writ  of  election 
to  fill  such  vacancy. 

8.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  House: 

(a)  Elects  its  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

( b ) Elects  President  of  the  United  States  if  the  regular  election  fails. 

( c ) Brings  impeachment  before  the  Senate. 

( d ) Originates  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  and  votes  on  all  measures  before 

they  become  laws. 

Congress. 

1.  Term — Two  years  commencing  March  4th  of  the  odd  years. 

2.  Meeting — At  least  once  a year  the  first  Monday  in  December.  (Special  meetings 

may  be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  whenever  he  deems  it 
necessary). 

3.  Members — Each  house  judges  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

4.  Quorum — A majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a quorum  to  do  business  in  that 

house. 

5.  Adjournment — Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  without  the  con- 

sent of  the  other,  can  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
place. 

6.  Rules — Each  house  determines  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  keeps  a journal  of  the 

proceedings  and  publishes  the  same  from  time  to  time. 

7.  Punishments — Each  house  may  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior  and 

upon  a two-thirds  vote,  may  expel  a member. 

8.  Prohibitions  : 

No  member  of  Congress  can  hold  any  other  civil  office  under  the  United  States 
during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected  a member  of  Congress. 

9.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Congress: 

(a)  To  provide  for  the  raising  of  revenue;  to  borrow  money;  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  its  value;  to  fix  a standard  of  weights  and  measures; 
and  to  punish  counterfeiting. 
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( b ) To  declare  war;  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy,  and  to  provide  for  the 

organizing  and  calling  out  of  the  militia. 

(c)  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  different 

States  of  the  Union  and  with  the  Indians. 

( d ) To  establish  uniform  naturalization  and  bankruptcy  laws;  to  enact  patent 

and  copyright  laws. 

( e ) To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

( f ) To  define  and  punish  crimes  against  the  United  States  and  to  establish 

courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

( g ) To  admit  new  States  and  provide  for  government  of  territories. 

(It)  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all 
public  property;  as  forts,  navy  yards,  etc. 

(0  To  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.  ( Elastic  Clause.) 

How  A Bill  Becomes  A Law. 

“Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
if  he  approves,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to 
that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large 
on  their  journal  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two- 
thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
objections  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house  it  shall  become  a law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the 
votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten 
days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be 
a law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment 
prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a law.” 

Legislative  Prohibitions  Upon  Congress. 

Congress  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to 

1.  Prohibit  the  slave  trade  before  1808. 

2.  Suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (except  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion). 

3.  Lay  direct  taxes  except  in  proportion  to  the  population  determined  by  the 

census. 

4.  Levy  export  duties. 

5.  Draw  money  from  the  Treasury,  except  as  appropriated  by  law. 

6.  Give  preference  in  trade  to  any  port. 

7.  Pass  Bills  of  Attainder,  Attainder  of  Treason,  or  ex- Post  Facto  Laws. 

8.  Grant  titles  of  nobility. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

President. 

1.  How  Elected  : 

(a)  At  the  general  election  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first 

Monday  of  November  of  every  fourth  year,  each  State  elects  a num- 
ber of  State  electors  equal  to  the  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives which  that  State  is  entitled  to  in  Congress. 

( b ) These  Electors  meet  in  their  respective  States  on  the  second  Monday  of 

January  following  the  general  election,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  Duplicate  certificates  of  these  votes  are 
then  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

( c ) On  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  following,  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  in  joint  session  count  the  votes  of  the  State 
Electors.  The  person  voted  for  as  President  receiving  a majority  of 
the  Electoral  votes  becomes  President,  and  the  result  of  the  election  is 
announced  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(<f)  In  case  none  of  the  candidates  are  chosen  President  by  the  State 
Electors,  the  President  is  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  three  candidates  who  received  the  highest  electoral  votes 
for  President.  The  voting  is  done  by  States,  each  State  having  one 
vote,  and  a majority  of  all  the  States  is  necessary  for  a choice. 

2.  Term — Four  years. 

3.  Salary — $75,000  per  year  and  residence. 

4.  Qualifications  : 

(a)  Natural  born  citizen. 

( b ) Resident  of  the  United  States  fourteen  years. 

(c)  At  least  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

5.  Vacancy — In  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  the  President, 

the  Vice-President  takes  his  place.  If  both  are  unable  to  fill  the  position 

the  members  of  the  Cabinet  succeed  in  the  order  in  which  the  offices  were 

created,  provided  that  the  member  has  the  necessary  qualifications. 

6.  Powers  and  Duties  : 

(a)  Executes  the  laws. 

(b)  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 

(c)  Appoints  many  public  officers  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate. 

(d)  Grants  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  committed  against  the 

United  States. 

( e ) Communicates  at  each  session  with  Congress  by  a written  message. 

(f)  May  approve  or  veto  all  bills. 

( g ) Receives  foreign  representatives. 

(7i)  May  convene  Congress  under  certain  conditions. 

(i)  Grants  commissions  to  fill  vacancies  occuring  during  a recess  of  the 
legislature. 
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Vice-President. 

1.  How  Elected  : 

Same  as  President,  except  in  case  the  regular  election  fails  the  Senate 
chooses  the  Vice-President  from  the  two  candidates  having  the  high- 
est number  of  electoral  votes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  House 
chooses  the  President. 

2.  Term — Same  as  President. 

3.  Salary — $12,000  per  year. 

4 Qualifications — Same  as  for  President. 

5.  Powers  and  Duties: 

(a)  Presides  over  the  Senate. 

( b ) Succeeds  to  the  Presidency  in  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation 

or  inability  of  the  President. 

Cabinet. 

1.  Members — Heads  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

2.  Number — Ten. 

3.  Appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but 

may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  President. 

4.  Salary — Each,  $12,000  per  year. 

Executive  Departments. 

1.  Department  of  State — in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  attends  to 
foreign  affairs,  and  correspondence  with  chief  executives  of  the  States.  Grants  pass- 
ports. Publishes  laws  passed  by  Congress  and  proclamations  during  admission  of 
new  States. 

2.  Treasury  Department — in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
attends  to  the  financial  affairs. 

3.  Department  of  War — in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  attends  to  the 
army  and  military  affairs. 

4.  Department  of  Justice — in  charge  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  attends  to 
the  legal  affairs  of  the  government  and  is  the  President’s  legal  adviser. 

5.  Post  Office  Department — in  charge  of  the  Postmaster  General,  who  attends 
to  the  postal  service. 

6.  Navy  Department — in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  attends  to 
the  navy  and  naval  affairs. 

7.  Department  of  the  Interior — in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
attends  to  public  lands  and  territories,  Indian  affairs,  pensions,  patents,  education, 
railroads. 

8.  Department  of  Agriculture — in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
attends  to,  and  encourages,  agricultural  affairs,  operates  the  Weather  Bureau,  etc., 
and  supervises  the  inspection  of  exported  and  imported  cattle  or  meat,  etc. 

9.  Department  of  Commerce — in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce , who 
attends  to  commercial  affairs,  and  has  charge  of  immigration,  cares  for  liglit-houses, 
life-saving  stations  and  coast  surveys,  and  attends  to  the  taking  of  the  census. 

10.  Department  of  Labor — in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  attends 
to  industrial  affairs. 
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JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


United  States  Courts. 


1.  (a)  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


(t)  Inferior  Courts: 

1.  Court  of  Appeals. 

2.  Circuit  Courts. 

3.  District  Courts. 


4.  Court  of  Claims. 

5.  Court  of  Custom  Appeals. 

6.  Court  of  Commerce. 


2.  Judges — Appointed  by  President  with  advice  and  consent  of  Senate. 

3.  Term  of  Office — For  life  or  during  good  behavior  ( a judge  may  retire  and 

receive  full  salary  after  reaching  seventy  years  of  age  provided  he  has 
served  ten  years  as  a judge.) 

4.  Removed — By  impeachment. 


Supreme  Court. 


1.  Number — One  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Justices. 

2.  Salaries — Chief  Justice,  $13,000  per  year;  Associate  Justices,  $12,500  per  year. 

3.  Chief  Justice — Presides  over  the  Senate  when  it  acts  as  a Court  of  Impeach- 

ment for  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Original  Jurisdiction  : 

(a)  In  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  Consuls  and  Public  Ministers. 

( b ) In  cases  in  which  a State  is  a party. 

5.  Appellate  Jurisdiction: 

(a)  Directly  from  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  such  cases  as  involve: 

1.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

2.  Interpretation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  or  a treaty. 

3.  Application  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  State  laws  or  con- 

stitutions or  to  Federal  laws. 

4.  Conviction  of  Capital  Crime. 

( b ) From  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  and  the  Court  of  Claims  such  cases 
in  which  the  decisions  are  not  final. 

( c ) From  Court  of  Commerce  if  the  appeal  is  made  within  60  days. 

Inferior  United  States  Courts. 

I.  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals. 

1.  Number  of  Courts — One  in  each  of  the  nine  Judicial  Circuits. 

2.  Members  : 

One  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Two  Circuit  Judges. 

One  District  Judge  (but  any  two  of  them  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  sit 


in  any  case). 


3.  Salaries — Chief  Justice,  $7,500  per  year;  two  Associate  Justices,  each  $7,000 
per  year. 


II.  United  States  Circuit  Courts. 
1.  Number  of  Courts — Nine,  one  in  each  District. 
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2.  Members  : 

One  Justice  of  Supreme  Court. 

One  Circuit  Judge. 

One  District  Judge  (or  any  two  of  them). 

3.  Number  of  Judges — 29. 

4.  Salary — $7,000  per  year. 

III.  United  States  District  Courts. 

1.  Number  of  Districts — One  or  more  in  each  State.  1910  there  were  88  district 

judges. 

2.  Members — One  District  Judge  in  each  court. 

3.  Salary — $6,000  per  year. 

4.  Original  Jurisdiction — In  cases  under 

(a)  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction. 

( b ) Bankruptcy  proceedings. 

( c ) Civil  actions  for  or  against  the  United  States  or  an  officer. 

( d ) Infringement  of  personal  rights. 

(e)  Patent,  copyright  and  revenue  laws. 

IV.  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

1.  Members — One  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices. 

2 Salaries — Chief  Justice,  $6,500;  Associate  Justices,  $6,000. 

3.  Jurisdiction — Hears  claims  against  the  United  States,  including  claims  referred 
by  Congress. 

V.  Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

1.  Members — Presiding  judge  and  four  associate  judges. 

2.  Salaries — $7,000  per  year. 

3.  Jurisdiction — Settle  disputes  growing  out  of  collection  of  duties  on  imported 
goods. 

VI.  Court  of  Commerce. 

1.  Members — Five  judges. 

2.  Term — Five  years. 

3.  Appointments — By  chief  Justice  of  United  States  from  among  the  Circuit 
judges  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Salaries — $7,000  per  year  (expense  allowance  $1,500  per  year). 

5.  Jurisdiction — Decides  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission  and  shall  have  jurisdiction  now  held  by  Circuit  Courts  in  relation  to 
commerce. 

6.  Sessions — Open  always — Regular  sessions  held  in  Washington  but  may  hold 
sessions  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  if  necessary. 

7.  Appeals — To  Supreme  Court,  if  made  within  sixty  days. 

(In  the  first  instance  the  chief  justice  shall  select  from  the  five  additional  circuit 
judges  appointed  by  the  President  with  advice  and  consent  of  Senate — to  serve  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  respectively  so  that  thereafter  one  judge  will  be 
appointed  each  year  and  serves  five  years.) 

October  22,  1913,  President  Wilson  signed  the  Urgency  Deficiency  Bill  abolishing 
the  Commerce  Court. 
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Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  Inferior  Courts. 

Appeals  are  made  from  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  in  some  cases  may  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  judgment  is  final  in  cases 

(a)  Involving  United  States  or  State  Citizenship. 

( b ) Arising  under  patent  and  revenue  laws. 

(c)  Crimes  not  punishable  by  death. 

( d ) Admiralty  Cases. 

( e ) Civil  suits  less  than  $5,000. 

Certain  cases  may  be  appealed  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as 

(a)  Cases  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  or  a treaty. 

(£>)  Conviction  of  crimes  punishable  by  death. 

(c)  Jurisdiction  of  a Court. 

(d)  Cases  from  the  Court  of  Commerce. 

Court  of  Impeachment. 

House  of  Representatives — prosecutes  the  impeachment. 

Senate — tries  the  impeached.  A two-third  vote  convicts  the  accused. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PROHIBITIONS  UPON  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 
States  are  forbidden  to — 

1.  Pass  Bills  of  Attainder  or  Ex-Post  Facto  Laws. 

2.  Grant  titles  of  nobility. 

3.  Enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation. 

4.  Grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 

5.  Coin  money;  to  make  anything  legal  tender  except  gold  and  silver  coin; 

to  emit  bills  of  credit. 

6.  Pass  laws  impairing  contract  obligations. 

7.  Permit  slavery. 

Prohibitions  (Except  by  Consent  of  Congress)  : 

1.  To  levy  duties. 

2.  To  keep,  in  time  of  peace,  troops  and  warships. 

3.  To  enter  into  an  agreement  with  another  State  or  foreign  nation. 

4.  To  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded  or  in  imminent  danger. 

RIGHTS  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  State  Government  shall  have  the  right  to 

1.  Protect  the  property,  life  and  liberty  of  the  people. 

2.  Erect  and  maintain  schools,  benevolent  and  reform  institutions. 

3.  Enact  laws  of  inheritance. 

4.  Regulate  municipal  institutions. 

5.  Appoint  officers  and  train  the  militia  according  to  the  United  States 

directions. 

6.  Decide  as  to  the  making  of  a new  State  within  its  territory  or  to  uniting 

any  part  of  it  with  another  State  so  as  to  form  a new  one. 
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RIGHTS  OF  CITIZENS. 

Bill  of  Rights — First  Ten  Amendments  ( Private  Rights ). 

1.  Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press  and  petition. 

2.  Right  to  bear  arms  and  to  maintain  a militia. 

3.  Security  against  quartering  of  troops,  search  warrants,  confiscation  of 

houses,  papers  and  other  effects. 

4.  Right  to  life,  liberty  and  property,  which  can  be  deprived  of  only  by  due 

process  of  law. 

5.  If  accused  of  a crime,  the  right 

(a)  To  a speedy  and  public  trial  by  jury. 

( b ) To  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  to  be  confronted 

by  the  same. 

(c)  To  have  the  assistance  of  a counsel  for  defense. 

( d ) To  be  tried  in  the  State  and  District  where  the  crime  was 

supposed  to  have  been  committed. 

( e ) Not  to  be  compelled  to  testify. 

(/)  Not  to'  be  twice  tried  for  the  same  offense. 

(g)  Not  to  be  required  to  furnish  excessive  bail. 

(A)  Not  to  be  subjected  to  cruel  or  unjust  punishments. 

Public  Rights: 

1.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  forbidden  except  as  a punishment  for 

crime. 

2.  Right  to  vote  not  to  be  denied  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  con- 

dition of  servitude. 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

How  the  Constitution  may  be  amended : 

1.  Proposed  by  a two-thirds  vote  in  Congress , or  by  a convention  called  by  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States. 

Then  ratified  by  conventions  held  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  or  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

The  following  amendments  have  been  added  to  the  Constitution : 

I.  to  X.  Bills  of  Rights. — Stating  the  rights  and  limitations  of  the  government. 
It  was  ratified  in  1791,  Washington’s  administration.  (See  above.) 

XI.  — Restricting  the  Judicial  Power  of  United  States. — It  was  ratified  in  1798, 
John  Adams’  administration. 

XII.  Stating  How  President  and  Vice-President  Are  to  Be  Elected. — It  was 
ratified  in  1804,  Jefferson’s  administration. 

XIII.  Giving  All  Slaves  in  the  United  States  Freedom. — It  was  ratified  in 
1865,  Johnson’s  administration. 

“Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.” 

XIV.  Stating  Who  Were  Citizens  and  Their  Rights. — It  was  ratified  in  1868, 
Johnson’s  administration. 

It  also  provided  that  representation  was  to  be  according  to  the  number  of  voters. 
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That  those  having  taken  part  in  the  Rebellion  were  ineligible  to  office  until 
pardoned  by  Congress. 

That  the  public  and  private  war  debt  of  the  Confederacy  was  to  be  repudiated. 

XV.  Gave  Three  Classes  Right  to  Vote. — Ratified  in  1870.  Grant’s  administra- 
tion. 

“The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.” 

XVI.  Income  Tax  Ratified,  1913.  Taft’s  Administration. 

“The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the  several  States 
and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  numeration.” 

XVII.  Senators  Elected  by  Direct  Vote  of  the  People. — Ratified  1913,  Wilson’s 
Administration. 

“The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  state,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  'six  years ; and  each  Senator 
shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

“When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  state  in  the  Senate, 
the  executive  authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill 
such  vacancies,  provided  that  the  legislature  of  any  state  may  empower 
the  executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  people 
fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature  may  direct.” 

JURY. 

Grand  Jury  consists  of  not  more  than  23  men  and  not  less  than  16. 

A written  charge  of  crime,  known  as  an  indictment,  is  submitted  by  the  District 
Attorney  to  the  Grand  Jury,  they  hear  the  evidence  in  private.  If  the  evidence  is  not 
strong  enough  to  make  a case  it  is  dropped,  otherwise  it  is  brought  to  the  court  for 
trial.  Twelve  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  must  agree  to  the  indictment  before  it  can 
be  brought  to  trial. 

A Petit  Jury  consists  of  12  men  who  sit  in  court  and  hear  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  and  the  arguments  given  by  the  lawyers.  The  judge  sums  up  the  case  and 
explains  the  law  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  jury  go  to  a private  room  to  consider  it.  If 
all  agree  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  the  judge  imposes  the  sentence  provided  by  law. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  agree  that  he  is  not  guilty,  he  is  discharged  by  the  judge. 
If  the  jury  disagrees,  they  are  discharged,  a new  trial  given  the  prisoner,  and  a new 
jury  chosen.  If  the  prisoner  is  discharged  he  cannot  be  tried  again  for  the  same 
offense. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  New  York  State  is  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States, 
being  divided  into  three  departments;  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial. 

The  Legislative  Department. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 

These  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  in  Joint  Session , 
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1.  Elect  the  two  United  States  Senators  who  are  to  represent  the  State  in 

Congress. 

2.  Elect  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  if  the  regular  election  fails. 

3.  Elect  a Commissioner  of  Education,  who  serves  six  years  at  a salary  of 

$7,500  per  year,  and  $1,500  for  traveling  expenses. 

4.  Elect  eleven  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who 

serve  for  twelve  years  but  receive  no  salary. 


Enactment  of  Laws. 

This  is  similar  to  the  method  used  in  Congress  of  the  United  States.  A law  may 
originate  in  the  form  of  a bill  in  either  house.  It  must  pass  each  house  by  a majority 
of  the  members,  and  in  case  of  a bill  appropriating  public  money  or  property  for 
local  or  private  purposes,  it  must  receive  a two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  of  each 
house. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Senate  and  Assembly  shall,  before  it 
becomes  a law,  be  presented  to  the  governor;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if 
not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  the  house  in  which  it  shall  have  origi- 
nated, which  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  the  journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  that 
house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  these  members,  it  shall  become  a law,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
governor.  In  all  such  cases  the  votes  in  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor  withirh 
ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  become  a law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  legislature  shall; 
by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  become  a law 
without  the  approval  of  the  governor.  No  bill  shall  become  a law  after  the  final! 
adjournment  of  the  legislature,  unless  approved  by  the  governor  within  thirty  days 
after  such  adjournment. 

Law  Making.  The  legislature,  restricted  by  the  Constitutions  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States,  may  enact  laws  relating  to  the  following : 

1.  Government  of  county,  city  and  town. 

2.  Organization  and  government  of  corporations. 

3.  The  organizing  and  regulating  of  the  State  militia. 

4.  The  filling  of  vacancies  occuring  in  government  offices. 

5.  The  government  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

6.  The  maintenance  and  support  of  a department  of  education. 

7.  Regulation  of  prison  labors. 

8.  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a State  Board  of  charities. 

9.  Rights  and  duties  growing  out  of  domestic  relations. 

10.  Exercise  of  the  suffrage. 

11.  Mode  of  procedure  in  courts. 

12.  Definition  and  punishment  of  crime. 

13.  Relations  of  employer  and  employee. 

14.  Property  rights — negotiable  papers. 
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15.  General  laws'  providing  for  regulating  the  rate  of  interest  on  money, 
impaneling  grand  or  petty  jurors,  election  of  members  of  boards  of 
supervisors,  etc. 

Senate. 

1.  Number  of  Members — 51. 

2.  Election  of  Members.  On  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber of  every  other  year,  the  voters  of  each  of  the  fifty-one  senatorial  districts  shall 
choose  one  senator.  Each  district  is  to  contain  about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants, 
such  number  to  be  determined  by  a census  taken  in  1905,  and  every  ten  years 

thereafter. 

3.  Term  of  Office — Two  years. 

4.  Salary — $1,500  (also  traveling  expenses  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  every 
10  miles  from  his  home  to  Albany  and  return,  once  during  the  session). 

5.  Qualifications — Twenty-one  years  of  age,  a citizen  and  resident  of  the  State 
which  he  represents. 

(“No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  legislature  who  at  the  time  of  his  election 
is,  or  within  one  hundred  days  previous  thereto  has  been  a member  of 
Congress,  a civil  or  military  officer  under  the  United  States,  or  an  officer 
under  any  city  government.”) 

6.  Presiding  Officer — Lieutenant-Governor. 

8.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Senate  : 

(a)  Determines  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings. 

( b ) Judges  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

(c)  Chooses  a president  pro  tempore  and  its  other  officers. 

( d ) Confirms  or  rejects  nominations  made  by  the  governor. 

( e ) Acts  as  part  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachment. 

The  Assembly. 

1.  Number  of  Members — 150. 

2.  Election — Similar  to  that  of  Senators,  each  assemblyman  representing  one 
assembly  district. 

3.  Term — One  year. 

4.  Salary — $1,500  (same  as  Senator.) 

5.  Qualifications — (Same  as  Senator.) 

6.  Presiding  Officer — Speaker. 

7.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Assembly: 

(a)  Determines  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings. 

( b ) Judges  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

(c)  Elects  its  Speaker  and  its  other  officers. 

( d ) Prosecutes  all  impeachments  before  the  Senate. 

Quorum — A majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a quorum  to  do  business. 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

I.  Governor : 

1.  Election — The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  shall  be  elected  at  the 
times  and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  persons 
respectively  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  governor  and 
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lieutenant-governor  shall  be  elected ; but  in  case  two  or  more  shall 
have  an  equal  and  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  governor,  or  for 
lieutenant-governor,  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  at  its  next 
annual  session  shall  forthwith  by  joint  ballot,  choose  one  of  the  said 
persons  so  having  an  equal  and  the  highest  number  of  votes  for 
governor  or  lieutenant-governor. 

2.  Term — Two  years.  He  takes  office  on  January  first  following  his  election. 

3.  Salary — $10,000  per  year  and  a furnished  executive  residence. 

4.  — Qualifications — Citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  least  thirty  years  of 

age,  and  a resident  of  the  State  five  years  prior  to  his  election. 

5.  Powers  and  Duties: 

(a)  Power  to  approve  or  veto  bills. 

( b ) Convenes  the  legislature  (or  senate  alone)  on  extraordinary 

occasions. 

( c ) Communicates  by  message  with  the  legislature  at  every  session 

as  to  the  condition  of  the  State  and  recommends  such  matters 
as  he  shall  judge  expedient. 

( d ) Grants  reprieves  and  pardons  or  commutes  the  sentences  of 

those  convicted  of  crime  by  the  State,  except  cases  of  treason? 
and  impeachment. 

(In  case  of  treason  he  may  suspend  execution  of  the' 
sentence  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  and 
leave  the  final  decision  to  that  body.) 

( e ) Appoints  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  certain 

, officials. 

( f ) Power,  if  necessary,  to  suspend  the  State  treasurer  during  a 

recess  of  the  legislature  and  appoint  a deputy  treasurer  in 
his  place. 
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II.  Lieutenant-Governor. 

1.  Election — Same  as  Governor. 

2.  Term — Same  as  Governor. 

3.  Salary — $5,000. 

4.  Qualifications — Same  as  Governor. 

5.  Powers  and  Duties  : 

(a)  Presides  over  the  Senate. 

( b ) Has  vote  in  the  Senate  in  case  of  a tie. 

(c)  Acts  as  the  presiding  judge  in  cases  of  impeachment  before  the 

Senate  except  when  the  governor  is  on  trial. 

( d ) In  case  of  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  the  Governor  to 

perform  his  duties  the  succession  shall  be  as  follows : lieuten- 
ant-governor, president  pro  tempore  of  Senate,  speaker  of 
Assembly. 


III.  Secretary  of  State: 

1.  Election — By  the  voters  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Governor. 

2.  Term — Two  years. 

3.  Salary— $5,000. 
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4.  Powers  and  Duties: 

1.  Chief  clerk  of  the  executive  department. 

2.  Custodian  of  State  documents  and  the  State  seal. 

3.  Supervises  the  printing  of  laws  passed  by  the  legislature. 

4.  Returns  of  the  elections  are  made  to  him. 

IV.  Comptroller: 

1.  Election — By  the  voters  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Governor. 

2.  Term — Two  years. 

3.  Salary — $6,000  per  year. 

4.  Powers  and  Duties: 

( а ) Manages  financial  affairs. 

(б)  Executes  all  laws  pertaining  to  levying  of  taxes  and  the  expen- 

diture of  money.  • 

(c)  No  money  can  be  paid  out  except  upon  his  order  or  warrant. 

( d ) Appoints  the  clerks  of  the  prisons. 

V.  Treasurer : 

1.  Election — By  the  voters  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Governor. 

2.  Term — Two  years. 

3.  Salary — $5,000  per  year. 

4.  Powers  and  Duties: 

(a)  Receives  and  cares  for  the  State  money  and  pays  it  out  on  the 
order  of  the  Comptroller. 

VI.  Attorney-General: 

1.  Election — By  the  voters  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Governor. 

2.  Term — Two  years. 

3.  Salary — $5,000  per  year. 

4.  Powers  and  Duties: 

( a ) Has  charge  of  State  legal  affairs. 

(b)  Gives  advice  to  the  State  officers. 

VII.  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor: 

1.  Election — By  the  voters  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Governor. 

2.  Term — Two  years. 

3.  Salary — $5,000  per  year. 

4.  Qualifications — He  must  be  a practical  civil  engineer. 

5.  Powers  and  Duties  : 

(a)  Superintends  the  engineering  department  of  State  canals. 

( b ) Surveys  and  has  charge  of  public  lands. 

VIII.  Some  of  the  other  executive  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  are : 

(a)  Superintendent  of  Public  Works — Two  years — $6,000. 

( b ) Superintendent  of  State  Prisons — Five  years — $6,000. 

( c ) Superintendent  of  Banking — Three  years — $5,000. 

( d ) Superintendent  of  Insurance — Three  years — $7,000. 

( e ) Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings — Two  years — $5,000. 

(/)  Commissioners  of  Taxes — Three  years — $5,000. 
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(g)  Commissioners  of  Agriculture — Three  years — $4,000. 

( h ) Commissioners  of  Forest,  Fish  and  Game — Four  years — $5,000. 

(i)  Commissioners  of  Lunacy — Six  years — $3,500  to  $7,500. 

(/)  Commissioners  of  Health — Four  years — $3,500. 

( k ) Commissioners  of  Elections — Four  years — $5,000. 

(/)  Commissioners  of  Labor — Four  years — $3,500. 

(m)  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities — Eight  years . 

(w)  Commissioners  of  Civil  Service — $3,000. 

IX.  Superintendent  Public  Works: 

1.  Appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and*  consent  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Term — Two  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 

3.  Salary — $6,000  per  year. 

4.  Powers  and  Duties: 

(o)  He  has  charge  of  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  State  canals 
except  such  as  are  confided  to  the  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor. 

( b ) Executes  all  laws  relating  to  navigation  upon  canals. 

X.  Superintendent  State  Prisons: 

1.  Term — Five  years. 

2.  Salary — $6,000  per  year. 

3.  Powers  and  Duties  : 

(a)  Superintends,  manages,  and  controls  State  prisons. 

( b ) Appoints  agents,  wardens,  physicians,  and  chaplains  of  prisons. 

Other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  agents  or  wardens  (ex- 
cept clerks  who  are  appointed  by  the  comptroller). 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Appointments  and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State,  and  of  all  the 
civil  divisions  thereof,  including  cities  and  villages,  shall  be  made  according  to 
merit  and  fitness  to  be  ascertained,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  examinations,  which  so 
far  as  practicable,  shall  be  competitive ; provided,  however,  that  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  the  late  civil 
war,  who  are  citizens  and  residents  of  this  State,  shall  be  entitled  to  preference  in 
appointment  and  promotion,  without  regard  to  their  standing  on  any  list  from  which 
such  appointment  or  promotion  may  be  made. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  BILL. 

Public  Utilities  Bill  became  a law  July  1,  1907.  By  its  provisions  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners,  the  Commission  of  Gas  and  Electricity,  New  York  City 
Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  State  Inspector  of  Gas  Meters  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence. In  their  place  are  created  two  public  service  commissions  composed  of  five 
members  each.  One  commission  will  have  charge  of  the  First  District,  comprising 
Greater  New  York.  The  other  will  preside  over  the  Second  District,  comprising 
all  of  the  State  outside  of  Greater  New  York  City.  These  commissioners  take  over 
all  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  offices  abolished  and  have  many  additional.  The 
ten  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  take  office  July  1.  Term  of  office,  five  years,  with  a salary  of  $15,000  per  year. 
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JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

I.  Court  of  Impeachment: 

This  court  consists  of  the  Senate  and  its  presiding  officer  and  the  judges  of 
the  State  Court  of  Appeals.  It  tries  cases  of  impeachment  brought  by 
the  Assembly.  A two-thirds  vote  convicts  an  official  and  removes  him 
from  office.  If  the  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  should  be  on  trial, 
the  latter  is  not  a member  of  the  court. 

II.  Court  of  Appeals: 

1.  Members — One  Chief  Justice  and  six  Associate  Justices. 

2.  Elected — By  the  voters  of  the  entire  State. 

3.  Term — Fourteen  years. 

4.  Salary — Chief  Justice,  $14,200;  Associate  Justices,  $13,700. 

5.  Qualifications — Lawyer,  citizen  and  resident  of  the  State. 

6.  Vacancies — Filled  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate. 

7.  Decisions — Final,  except  in  cases  involving  Federal  laws  or  treaties,  or 

conflicts  between  the  laws  of  the  State  and  those  of  another  State. 

III.  Supreme  Court: 

1.  Members — Ninety-seven  Judges. 

2.  Elected — By  voters  of  the  nine  judicial  districts  of  the  State. 

3.  Term — Fourteen  years. 

4.  Salary — Supreme  Court  Judge  $10,000.  (First  and  second  Districts  com- 

prising New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Richmond,  and  Suffolk  Counties 
$17,500.) 

5.  Vacancies — Filled  by  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Senate. 

Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court — 

(A)  Original  Jurisdiction: 

1.  Trial  Term  of  Supreme  Court — 

(а)  It  is  held  in  each  county  at  stated  times  and  presided  over  by 

a single  supreme  court  judge. 

(б)  Tries  civil  and  criminal  cases  with  the  aid  of  a jury.  (Civil 

cases  may  be  tried  without  a jury  if  the  parties  of  the  suit 
agree.)  In  New  York  County,  comprising  the  First  Judicial 
Department,  criminal  cases  when  brought  in  the  Supreme 
Court  are  tried  in  a Special  Trial  Term,  designated  as  the 
Criminal  Term. 

2.  Special  Term  of  Supreme  Court — 

This  also  is  held  in  each  county  and  presided  over  by  a single 
supreme  court  judge  who  decides  civil  proceedings  and 
actions  without  the  aid  of  a jury,  and  motions  relating  to 
the  same,  although  issues  are  framed  and  tried  by  jury  in 
certain  cases. 
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( B ) Appellate  Jurisdiction: 

Each  of  the  four  judicial  departments  has  an  appellate  division  of  the 
supreme  court,  aggregating  22  judges. 

1.  Judge — Appointed  by  the  Governor  from  the  whole  number  of  supreme 

court  judges. 

2.  Number — Seven  judges  in  the  first  judicial  department  (N.  Y.),  five 

judges  in  each  of  the  other  three  judicial  departments. 

3.  Term — Five  years. 

4.  Salary — Same  as  supreme  court  judges. 

5.  Jurisdiction — Hears  appeals  from  the  county  courts  and  from  the 

trial  and  special  terms  of  the  supreme  court.  (In  Brooklyn  cases 
from  the  municipal  courts  may  be  appealed  to  it.) 

6.  Certain  cases  may  be  appealed  from  this  court  to  the  Court  of 

Appeals. 

In  New  York  City  there  is  also  a special  appellate  branch  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  called  the  Appellate  Term.  Appeals  are  heard 
from  the  City  Court  and  certain  municipal  courts.  (See  N.  Y. 
City  Judicial  Dept.) 

IV.  County  Courts : 

1.  Each  of  the  sixty-one  counties  of  the  State  has  a county  court,  except 

New  York,  which  has  instead  a court  of  General  Sessions  for 

criminal  cases  and  the  City  Court  of  New  York  for  civil  cases 
to  the  extent  of  $2,000. 

2.  Judges — One  for  each  court  (Kings,  two  judges). 

3.  Elected — By  voters  of  county. 

4.  Term — Six  years.  (Kings  County,  10  years.) 

5.  Salary — Fixed  by  the  legislature,  but  varies  in  the  different  counties. 

(Kings  County,  $12,500.) 

6.  Jurisdiction: 

(a)  Try  criminal  cases,  except  those  punishable  by  death.  The  Kings 

County  Court  is  the  one  exception,  having  jurisdiction  over 
capital  cases. 

( b ) Try  civil  suits  which  do  not  exceed  $2,000. 

( c ) Appeals  from  these  courts  are  made  to  the  Appellate  Division  of 

the  Supreme  Court. 

V.  Coroners  Court : 

1.  One  in  each  county. 

2.  Judges  (called  Coroners)  Elected — By  the  voters  of  the  county. 

3.  Term — Three  years. 

4.  Salary — Fees  fixed  by  law. 

5.  Jurisdiction — Inquires  into  the  causes  of  sudden  and  suspicious  deaths 

VI.  Surrogates  Courts: 

1.  One  in  each  county,  except  New  York,  where  there  are  two.  (In 
some  counties,  the  offices  of  Surrogate  and  County  Judge  are  com- 
bined.) 
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VII. 


2.  Judges  Elected — By  the  voters  of  the  county. 

3.  Term — Six  years  (New  York,  fourteen  years). 

4.  Salary — Varies  in  different  counties.  (New  York,  $15,000;  Kings 

$10,000.) 

5.  Jurisdiction — Extends  over  the  probate  of  wills,  the  administration  of 

estates  of  persons  dying  without  having  made  a will,  the  settle- 
ment of  estates,  and  the  appointment  of  guardians  for  the  care  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  minors. 

Municipal  Courts : 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


7. 


Presided  over  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

Number — Four  justices  of  peace,  except  New  York  City. 

Justices  Elected — By  voters  of  each  town,  except  in  New  York  City, 
by  voters  of  their  districts. 

Term — Four  years.  (N.  Y.  City,  10  years.) 

Salary — Fees  fixed  by  law,  except  New  York  City. 

Divisions  : 

(a)  Justices  Court — Civil  suits  not  exceeding  $200.  (N.  Y.  City, 
$500.) 


(b) 

(0 


Court  Special  Sessions 

Magistrates  Courts 


Petty  criminal  cases. 


Appeals  are  made  to  the  county  court,  except  those  of  New  York 
county,  which  are  appealed  to  a special  branch  of  the  Supreme 
Court  known  as  the  Appellate  Term.  (In  Kings  County  appeals 
from  the  Municipal  courts  are  made  directly  to  the  Appellate 
division  and  appeals  from  the  Magistrate  courts  are  made  to  the 
County  courts.) 


RIGHTS  OF  AN  ACCUSED  PERSON. 

1.  Trial  by  jury.  3.  Place  of  trial. 

2.  Counsel.  4.  Witnesses. 


AMENDMENTS. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1916  and  every  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  also  at 
such  other  times  as  the  legislature  may  direct,  the  voters  may  say  whether  the  Con- 
stitution shall  be  amended. 

The  Constitution  may  be  Revised  and  Amended: 

1.  By  a convention  elected  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  This  convention 

must  submit  its  work  to  the  voters  of  the  State  for  their  approval  or 
rejection. 

2.  By  a majority  vote  of  all  members  of  each  house  of  two  successive  legis- 

latures, who  must  then  submit  their  work  to  the  voters. 

VOTERS. 

Qualifications — Every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  shall 
have  been  a citizen  for  ninety  days,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  one  year  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  for  the  last  four  months  a resident  of  the  county  and  for 
the  last  thirty  days  a resident  of  the  election  district  in  which  he  may  offer  his  vote, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election  in  the  election  district  of  which  he  shall  at 
the  time  be  a resident. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

A City  is  a municipal  corporation  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  and  pro- 
vided with  a special  form  of  government  fixed  by  the  city  charter. 

This  charter  may  be  amended  or  abolished  by  the  legislature  at  any  time. 

New  York  City  government  arranges  for  three  departments,  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial,  and  for  purposes  of  local  government  it  is  divided  into  five 
boroughs,  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Bronx  and  Richmond. 


Legislative  Department. 


Board  of  Aldermen: 

1.  Meetings — At  least  once  in  every  month  except  during  the  months  of 

August  and  September. 

2.  Number — 73  Aldermen,  one  President  of  the  Board,  and  five  Borough 

Presidents,  making  in  all  seventy-nine  members. 

3.  Elected  by  voters  of  the  Aldermanic  districts  at  general  elections  in  odd 

numbered  years. 

4.  Term — Two  years. 

5.  Salary — $2,000  per  year. 

6.  Presiding  Officer — President  of  the  Board. 

(a)  Elected  by  entire  city. 

(b)  Term — Four  years. 

( c ) Salary — $5,000. 

(d)  Duties: 

1.  Presides  over  Board. 

2.  Acts  as  Mayor  during  absence  or  disability  of  the  Mayor. 

7.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Board: 

(a)  Makes  laws  for  city  purposes. 

(b)  Makes  and  enforces  regulations  for  police,  health,  park,  fire,  and 

building  departments. 

( c ) Appropriates  public  money  and  borrows  money. 

(d)  Gives  licenses  and  inspects  certain  trades. 

( e ) May  reduce  or  eliminate  items  of  the  .budget  as  passed  by  Board  of 

Estimate. 


Enactment  of  Laws. 

A bill  must  be  passed  by  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  except  a bill 
involving  the  spending  of  money  for  local  or  private  purposes,  which  must  be  passed 
unanimously  or  appear  in  the  “City  Record”  for  at  least  five  days  that  the  people 
may  be  heard  from.  A bill  is  then  sent  to  the  Mayor.  If  he  approves  it  he  signs 
it  and  returns  it  within  ten  days  to  the  Board  and  it  becomes  a law.  If  he  vetoes  the 
bill,  he  must  return  it  with  his  objections  within  the  specified  time  to  the  Board. 
After  ten  days  and  within  fifteen  days,  after  receiving  the  veto  the  bill  becomes  a law 
if  the  Board  repasses  the  bill  by  a two-thirds  vote,  except  bills  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  creation  of  a debt,  or  the  laying  of  an  assessment,  which  must 
receive  a three-fourths  vote  in  its  favor  before  it  becomes  a law. 
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Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

1.  Members  : 

(a)  Mayor , Comptroller,  President  of  Board  of  Aldermen,  each  having  three 

votes. 

( b ) Borough  Presidents  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  each  having  2 votes. 

(c)  Borough  Presidents  of  Bronx,  Richmond  and  Queens,  each  having  one 

vote. 

2.  Duties: 

(a)  Once  a year  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  the  city.  When  this  is  passed 

by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  it  becomes  the  amount  to  be  raised  for 
the  local  government. 

( b ) Grants  all  franchises,  appropriations,  and  authorizes  all  public  improve- 

ments. 

(c)  Controls  streets,  parks,  wharves,  public  grounds  and  waters. 

(d)  Fixes  salaries  of  city  officials  and  some  of  county  officials,  but  Board 

of  Aldermen  has  power  to  reduce  the  salaries. 

Budget 

The  different  city  departments  are  required  to  submit  estimates  of  their  needs  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  This  is  investigated  and  revised.  Within 
five  days  of  its  approval  by  the  Board,  the  budget  is  referred  to  Board  of  Aldermen. 
If  they  take  no  action  within  twenty  days  it  is  deemed  passed  by  Board  of  Estimate. 
The  Aldermen  may  reduce,  eliminate,  but  not  increase  items,  but  may  not  reduce 
amounts  fixed  by  law.  These  changes  are  subject  to  veto  by  Mayor  unless  such  veto  is 
overridden  by  three-quarters  majority.  The  budget  must  be  certified  before  Dec.  25 
and  published  in  City  Record  before  Dec.  31  of  each  year. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  vested  in  the  Mayor,  Borough  President,  and  Heads  of  Departments. 

I.  Mayor: 

1.  Elected — By  the  voters  of  city  (but  may  be  removed  from  office  by  the 

Governor). 

2.  Term — Four  years. 

3.  Salary — $15,000  per  year. 

4.  Powers  and  Duties: 

(a)  Enforces  laws. 

( b ) Communicates  in  a written  message  with  Board  of  Aldermen 

as  to  condition  of  the  city  and  recommends  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judge  expedient. 

( c ) Appoints  most  of  the  Heads  of  the  Departments  in  the  city 

government. 

(d)  May  remove  city  officials  holding  office  by  appointment  of 
the  Mayor,  except  members  Board  of  Education,  Police  Magis- 
trates and  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

( e ) Power  to  approve  or  veto  bills. 

II.  Borough  Presidents : 

1.  Elected — By  the  voters  of  the  Borough. 

2.  Term — Four  years. 
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3.  Salary — $7,500  (Queens  and  Richmond,  $5,000). 

4.  Powers  and  Duties: 

(a)  General  charge  of  streets,  sewers,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  public 

buildings  in  his  Borough. 

( b ) May  appoint  and  remove  a Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and 

superintendents  of  buildings  for  each  Borough. 

(c)  Appoint  five  members  of  a local  school  board  for  each  district. 

III.  Comptroller: 

1.  Elected — By  the  voters  of  the  entire  city. 

2.  Term — Four  years. 

3.  Salary — $15,000  per  year. 

4.  Duties — He  has  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city. 

IV.  Corporation  Counsel : 

1.  Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

2.  Term — Four  years. 

3.  Salary — $15,000  per  year. 

4.  Duties — He  has  charge  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  city  and  is  the  legal 

adviser  of  the  members  of  the  government. 

V.  Chamberlain : 

1.  Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

2.  Term — Pleasure  of  the  Mayor. 

3.  Salary — $12,000  per  year. 

4.  Qualifications — Must  give  bond  for  $300,000. 

5.  Duties — He  receives  all  money  paid  into  the  city  treasury  and  pajs  out 

money  on  the  Comptroller’s  warrant.  He  deposits  the  city’s  money 
in  selected  banks  and  trust  companies. 

VI.  Police  Commissioner: 

1.  Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

2.  Term — Five  years. 

3.  Salary — $7,500  per  year. 

4.  Duties  : 

(a)  Preserves  the  peace. 

Promotions  and  appointments  are  made  by  Civil  Service  Commission 
as  result  of  competitive  examinations. 

VII.  Commissioner  of  Health: 

1.  Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

2.  Term — At  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor 

3.  Salary — $7,500  per  year. 

4.  Duties  and  Powers  : 

(a)  Enforces  laws  for  preservation  of  life  and  health  throughout 
the  city. 

VIII.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

1.  Number — 46  Members. 

(22  Manhattan,  14  Brooklyn,  4 Bronx,  4 Queens,  2 Richmond.) 

2.  Appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

3.  Term — Five  years. 

4.  Salary — None. 
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5.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Boards  : 

(a)  Manages  and  controls  public  schools  of  the  city. 

( b ) Appoints  city  superintendent,  associate  superintendents  and  26 

district  superintendents. 

IX.  Other  Executive  Officers  (Appointed  by  the  Mayor) : 

(a)  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply,  Gas,  Electricity — $7,500. 

(fr)  Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning — $7,500. 

( c ) Commissioner  of  Bridges — $7,500. 

( d ) Three  Commissioners  of  Parks — $5,000  each. 

( e ) One  Commissioner  of  Charities — $7,500. 

( f ) Commissioner  of  Correction — $7,500. 

(g)  Commissioners  of  Fire — $7,500  each. 

(h)  Commissioners  of  Docks  and  Ferries — $6,000  each. 

(*)  Five  Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Assessments — $7,000  each. 

(/)  One  Commissioner  of  Tenement  Houses — $7,500. 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

(Within  the  city  limits  are  the  supreme  court  and  the  county  courts  of  the  State, 
also  United  States  courts.) 

I.  City  Court: 

1.  Number  of  Judges — Ten,  elected  by  the  voters  of  New  York  County. 

2.  Term — Ten  years. 

3.  Salary — $10,000  per  year. 

4.  Jurisdiction — Tries  civil  suits,  but  no  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,000  are 

recoverable.  Appeals  from  the  court  are  made  to  the  Appellate  Term 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

II.  Court  of  General  Sessions: 

1.  Number  of  Judges — Seven,  elected  by  the  voters  of  New  York  County. 

2.  Term — Fourteen  years. 

3.  Salary — $12,000  per  year. 

4.  Jurisdiction — Tries  criminal  cases,  including  those  punishable  by  death. 

The  two  above  courts  take  the  place  of  a county  court  in  New  York, 
and  have  jurisdiction  only  in  New  York  County. 

III.  Inferior  Courts : 

(a)  Court  of  Special  Sessions: 

1.  Number  of  Judges — One  chief  Justice  and  fourteen  associate 

justices.  (Manhattan  and  Bronx  shall  have  at  least  seven  of  the 
associate  justices;  Brooklyn,  five;  Queens  and  Richmond  each 
one.) 

2.  Appointed — By  Mayor. 

3.  Qualification — Lawyer  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York  State  at 

least  ten  years  prior  to  his  appointment. 

4.  Term — Ten  years. 

5.  Salary — $9,000.  Chief  Justice  $10,000. 
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6.  Chief  Justice. 

(a)  Determines  into  how  many  parts  the  Court  shall  be  divided 

— Court  to  be  held  every  day  in  the  year  in  Manhattan, 
for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx;  at  least  three  days  in  each 
week  for  Brooklyn ; at  least  one  day  in  each  week  for 
Queens  and  Richmond. 

( b ) Designates  the  trial  days  and  the  judges  who  are  to  act — 

(three  judges  for  each  part). 

(c)  Prepares  court  calendar. 

7.  Jurisdiction — Tries  small  criminal  suits  without  jury.  (Distric* 

attorney  of  various  counties  to  serve  subpoenas.) 

8.  Appeals — May  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  from  there  to  the 

Court  of  Appeals. 

9.  Children's  Court  : 

1.  Judges  - One  or  more  Justices  of  Special  Sessions. 

2.  Jurisdiction — Tries  all  crimes  except  capital  offenses.  Limited  to 

children  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(d)  City  Magistrates  Courts: 

1.  Number  of  Judges — Seventeen  in  first  Division.  (Manhattan  and 

Bronx,  16.) 

Seventeen  in  second  Division.  (Brooklyn,  10;  Queens,  4; 
Richmond,  2.) 

Each  Division  has  sixteen  city  magistrates  and  a Chief 
Magistrate  who  has  the  same  power  over  his  court  that  the 
Chief  Justice  has  over  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

2.  Appointed — By  the  Mayor  for  ten  years. 

3.  Qualification — Lawyer  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York  State  at 

least  five  years  prior  to  his  appointment. 

5.  Salary — Chief  City  Magistrate,  $8,000  per  year;  City  Magistrates— 

Manhattan  and  Bronx,  $7,000  per  year;  Brooklyn,  $6,000  per 
year ; Queens  and  Richmond,  $5,000  per  year. 

6.  Jurisdiction — Have  charge  of  lesser  criminal  offenses  (that  of 

police  courts). 

7.  Sessions — Court  held  daily  in  each  district. 

Night  Courts  for  men  and  night  courts  for  women  exclusively  to 
be  open  after  the  closing  of  the  day  courts  to  3 A.  M.,  so  as 
to  enable  innocent  people  to  return  to  their  homes  without 
spending  the  night  in  a cell  or  being  put  to  the  trouble  of 
furnishing  bail. 

Domestic  Relations  Courts  : 

One  in  Manhattan,  one  in  Brooklyn  presided  over  by  City  Magistrates : 
try  persons  charged  with  non-support  of  relatives,  or  non-support 
and  abandonment  of  wives. 

8.  Board  of  Magistrates  may  create  new  Courts  and  the  Mayor  appoint 

additional  magistrates  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary,  provided 
the  Board  of  Estimate  vote  the  necessary  money. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  with  Great  Britain,  was  obliged  to  take  upon  itself  the  form  of  a national 
government,  and  accordingly  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1776,  recommended  that  the 
colonies  establish  governments  of  their  own  to  take  the  place  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  had  been  governed  as  British  subjects. 

Daniel  Webster  describes  this  meeting  as  follows : 

Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a committee, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Adams,  had  reported  a resolution,  which  Congress 
adopted  on  the  10th  of  May,  recommending,  in  substance,  to  all  the  Colonies  which 
had  not  already  established  governments  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs,  to 
adopt  such  government  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constitutents  in  particular,  and 
America  in  general. 

This  significant  vote  was  soon  followed  by  the  direct  proposition  which  Richard 
Henry  Lee  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  Congress,  by  resolution,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
June.  The  published  journal  does  not  expressly  state  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  1 
suppose,  that  this  resolution  was  in  the  same  words,  when  originally  submitted  by 
Mr.  Lee,  as  when  finally  passed.  Having  been  discussed  on  Saturday,  the  8th,  and 
Monday,  the  10th  of  June,  this  resolution  was  on  the  last  mentioned  day  postponed 
for  further  consideration  to  the  first  day  of  July;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  voted, 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a Declaration  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution. 
This  committee  was  elected  by  ballot  on  the  following  day,  and  consisted  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  committee,  were  re- 
quested by  the  other  members  to  act  as  a subcommittee  to  prepare  the  draft;  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  drew  up  the  paper.  The  original  draft,  as  brought  by  him  from  his  study, 
and  submitted  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  with  interlineations  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  others  in  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  in  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
possession  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  merit  of  this  paper  is  Mr.  Jefferson’s.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  it  at  the  suggestion  of  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
others  by  Congress  while  it  was  under  discussion.  But  none  of  them  altered  the 
tone,  the  frame,  the  arrangement,  or  the  general  character  of  the  instrument.  As  a 
composition,  the  Declaration  is  Mr.  Jefferson’s.  It  is  the  production  of  his  mind,  and 
the  high  honor  of  it  belongs  to  him,  clearly  and  absolutely. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  as  if  it  were  a derogation  from  the  merits  of  this 
paper,  that  it  contains  nothing  new;  that  it  only  states  grounds  of  proceeding  and 
presses  topics  or  argument  which  had  often  been  stated  and  pressed  before.  But  it 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Declaration  to  produce  anything  new.  It  was  not  to  invent 
reasons  for  independence,  but  to  state  those  which  governed  the  Congress.  For  great 
and  sufficient  causes  it  was  proposed  to  declare  independence ; and  the  proper  business 
of  the  paper  to  be  drawn  was  to  set  forth  those  causes,  and  justify  the  authors  of  the 
measure,  in  any  event  of  fortune,  to  the  country  and  to  posterity.  The  cause  of 
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American  independence,  moreover,  was  now  to  be  presented  to  the  world  in  such 
manner,  if  it  might  so  be,  as  to  engage  its  sympathy,  to  command  its  respect,  to  attract 
its  admiration;  and  in  an  assembly  of  most  able  and  distinguished  men,  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  the  high  honor  of  being  the  selected  advocate  of  this  cause.  To  say  that 
he  performed  his  great  work  well  would  be  doing  him  injustice.  To  say  that  he  did 
excellently  well,  admirably  well,  would  be  inadequate  and  halting  praise.  Let  us 
rather  say,  that  he  so  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him,  that  all  Americans  may  well 
rejoice  that  the  work  of  drawing  the  title-deed  of  their  liberties  devolved  upon  him. 

With  all  its  merits,  there  are  those  who  have  thought  that  there  was  one  thing 
in  the  Declaration  to  be  regretted;  and  that  is,  the  asperity  and  apparent  anger  with 
which  it  speaks  of  the  person  of  the  king;  the  industrious  ability  with  which  it 
accumulates  and  charges  upon  him  all  the  injuries  which  the  Colonies  had  suffered 
from  the  mother  country.  Possibly  some  degree  of  injustice,  now  or  hereafter,  at 
home  or  abroad,  may  be  done  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  if  this  part  of  the 
Declaration  be  not  placed  in  its  proper  light.  Anger  or  resentment,  certainly  much 
less  personal  reproach  and  invective,  could  not  properly  find  place  in  a composition 
of  such  high  dignity  and  of  such  lofty  and  permanent  character. 

A single  reflection  on  the  original  ground  of  dispute  between  England  and  the 
Colonies  is  sufficient  to  remove  any  unfavorable  impression  in  this  respect. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  Colonies,  while  Colonies,  admitted  themselves  bound 
by  their  allegiance  to  the  king;  but  they  disclaimed  altogether  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment ; holding  themselves,  in  this  respect,  to  resemble  the  condition  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  before  the  respective  unions  of  those  kingdoms  with  England,  when  they 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  same  king,  but  had  each  its  separate  legislature. 
The  tie,  therefore,  which  our  Revolution  was  to  break,  did  not  subsist  between  us 
and  the  British  Parliament,  or  between  us  and  the  British  government  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  directly  between  us  and  the  king  himself.  The  Colonies  had  never  admitted 
themselves  subject  to  Parliament.  That  was  precisely  the  point  of  the  original  contro- 
versy. They  had  uniformly  denied  that  Parliament  had  authority  to  make  laws  for 
them.  There  was,  therefore,  no  subjection  to  Parliament  to  be  thrown  off.  But 
allegiance  to  the  king  did  exist,  and  had  been  uniformly  acknowledged;  and  down  to 
1775  the  most  solemn  assurances  had  been  given  that  it  was  not  intended  to  break 
that  allegiance,  or  to  throw  it  off.  Therefore,  as  the  direct  object  and  only  effect  of 
the  Declaration,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  the  controversy  had  been  main- 
tained on  our  part,  were  to  sever  the  tie  of  allegiance  which  bound  us  to  the  king, 
it  was  properly  and  necessarily  founded  on  acts  of  the  crown  itself,  as  its  justifying 
causes.  Parliament  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  whole  instrument.  When 
odious  and  oppressive  acts  are  referred  to,  it  is  done  by  charging  the  king  with  con- 
federating with  others  “in  pretended  acts  of  legislation”;  the  object  being  constantly 
to  hold  the  king  himself  directly  responsible  for  those  measures  which  were  the 
grounds  of  separation.  Even  the  precedent  of  the  English  Revolution  was  not  over- 
looked, and  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that,  occasion  was  found  to  say  that  the  king 
had  abdicated  the  government.  Consistency  with  the  principles  upon  which  resistance 
began,  and  with  all  the  previous  state  papers  issued  by  Congress,  required  that  the 
Declaration  should  be  bottomed  on  the  miSgovernment  of  the  king;  and,  therefore,  it 
was  properly  framed  with  that  aim  and  to  that  end.  The  king  was  known,  indeed,  to 
have  acted,  as  in  other  cases,  by  his  ministers,  and  with  his  Parliament;  but  as  our 
ancestors  had  never  admitted  themselves  subject  either  to  ministers  or  to  Parliament, 
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there  were  no  reasons  to  be  given  for  now  refusing  obedience  to  their  authority.  This 
clear  and  obvious  necessity  of  founding  the  Declaration  on  the  misconduct  of  the  king 
himself  gives  to  that  instrument  its  personal  application,  and  its  character  of  direct 
and  pointed  accusation. 

The  Declaration  having  been  reported  to  Congress  by  the  committee,  the  resolu- 
tion itself  was  taken  up  and  debated  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  again  on  the  second, 
on  which  last  day  it  was  agreed  to  and  adopted,  in  these  words : — 

“\Resolved,  That  these  united  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.” 

Having  thus  passed  the  main  resolution,  Congress  proceeded  to  consider  the 
reported  draft  of  the  Declaration.  It  was  discussed  on  the  second,  and  third,  and 
fourth  days  of  the  month,  in  committee  of  the  whole;  and  on  the  last  of  those  days, 
being  reported  from  that  committee,  it  received  the  final  approbation  and  sanction  of 
Congress.  It  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  several  States, 
and  that  it  be  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  Declaration  thus  published 
did  not  bear  the  names  of  the  members,  for  as  yet  it  had  not  been  signed  by  them. 
It  was  authenticated,  like  other  papers  of  the  Congress,  by  the  signatures  of  the 
President  and  Secretary.  On  the  19th  of  July,  as  appears  by  the  secret  journal, 
Congress  “Resolved,  That  the  Declaration,  passed  on  the  fourth,  be  fairly  engrossed 
on  parchment,  with  the  title  and  style  of  ‘The  Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen 
United  States  of  America’ ; and  that  the  same,  when  engrossed,  be  signed  by  every 
member  of  Congress.”  And  on  the  second  day  of  August  following,  “the  Declaration, 
being  engrossed  and  compared  at  the  table,  was  signed  by  the  members.”  The  Dec- 
laration was  thus  made,  that  is,  it  passed  and  was  adopted  as  an  act  of  Congress,  on 
the  4th  of  July;  it  was  then  signed,  and  certified  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  like 
other  acts.  The  4th  of  July,  therefore,  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration.  But  the 
signatures  of  the  members  present  were  made  to  it,  being  then  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, on  the  second  day  of  August.  Absent  members  afterwards  signed,  as  they 
came  in ; and,  indeed,  it  bears  the  names  of  some  who  were  not  chosen  members  of 
Congress  until  after  the  4th  of  July. 

This  document  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  many  great  documents  of  the 
world. 

It  developed  the  colonies  into  States  and  unified  the  States  into  a nation.  Instead 
of  being  subjects  of  a king  the  people  declared  themselves  sovereign  and  free. 

It  is  a declaration  of  principles  setting  forth  what  the  nation  should  have  and 
should  be.  It  did  not  establish  a government — but  the  principles  upon  which  the 
government  is  founded. 
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GETTYSBURG  SPEECH. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  fought  on  the  first,  second  and  third  of  July,  1863, 
resulted  in  a victory  for  the  Northerners.  It  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  of 
the  great  Civil  War.  Lee’s  advance  was  checked  and  though  the  South  struggled 
on  for  two  years  longer,  the  final  victory  for  the  North  had  now  become  almost  a 
certainty. 

Over  forty  thousand  lives  were  lost  on  that  battlefield.  The  governors  of  the 
various  States  secured  a portion  of  the  field  as  a permanent  resting  place  for  those 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  requested  President  Lincoln  to  dedicate  the  cemetery, 
which  he  did  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1863,  in  the  following  memorable  address 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  words,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  America  i 
classics : 

“Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 
a new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a portion  of  that 
field  as  a final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a 
larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  here  dedicate  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ; that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 


SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  re-elected  President  of  the  United  States  and  on  March 
4,  1865,  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  office,  delivered  a brief  address  in  which  he 
outlined  his  plans  for  the  coming  four  years. 

Fellow-Countrymen:  At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Presi- 
dential office  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first. 
Then  a statement  somewhat  in  detail  of  a course  to  be  pursued  seemed  very  fitting 
and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations 
have  been  constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which 
still  absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new 
could  be  presented. 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known 
to  the  public  as  to  myself,  and  it  is,  I trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 
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On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago  all  thoughts  were  anxiously 
directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it;  all  sought  to  avert  it.  While 
the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to 
saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy 
it  without  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  divide  effects  by  negotiation.  Both 
parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation 
survive,  and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And  war  came. 
One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over 
the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a peculiar 
and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the 
war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the 
insurgents  would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war,  while  the  government  claimed  ncv 
right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  accepted  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has 
already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with, 
or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph 
and  a result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God;  and  each  invokes  His  aid 
against  the  other. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  any  man  should  dare  to  ask  a just  God’s  assistance  in 
wringing  his  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that 
we  be  not  judged. 

The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither  has  been  answered 
fully.  The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes. 

“Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offenses,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come; 
but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh.” 

If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  these  offenses,  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through  His 
appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South 
this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern 
therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a living  God 
always  ascribe  to  Him? 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  “The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.” 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ; to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans;  to  bind  up 
the  nation’s  wounds;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

1.  Ambassador. — An  official  of  highest  rank  representing  his  government  in  a foreign 

country. 

2.  Bill  of  Attainder. — Criminals  by  a “bill  of  attainder”  lose  their  civil  rights. 

(It  is  prohibited  in  the  United  States.) 

3.  Compromise. — A settlement  of  a dispute  in  which  the  contending  parties  each 

make  concessions  to  the  other. 

4.  Consul. — An  official  representing  his  government  in  a foreign  country  mainly 

for  the  protection  of  commerce. 

5.  Copyright. — Is  an  exclusive  privilege  granted  for  twenty-eight  years  with  privilege 

of  renewal  for  fourteen  years,  to  print,  publish,  make  or  sell  some  literary 
or  artistic  production. 

6.  Ex-Post  Facto  Law. — Makes  an  act  criminal  which  was  not  so  when  committed. 

(Prohibited  in  the  United  States.) 

7.  Habeas  Corpus. — A warrant  compelling  the  investigation  as  to  the  legality  of  the 

imprisonment  of  an  individual. 

8.  Impeachment  is  accusing  a public  officer  of  crime  or  misbehavior  while  in  office. 

9.  Jurisdiction  : — 

( a ) Original  Jurisdiction. — A court  is  said  to  have  original  jurisdiction 

if  a case  is  begun  in  that  court. 

( b ) Appellate  Jurisdiction. — A court  is  said  to  have  appellate  jurisdiction 

if  a case  is  brought  to  it  from  some  lower  court. 

(c)  Concurrent  Jurisdiction. — Two  courts  are  said  to  have  concurrent 

jurisdiction  when  a case  may  be  begun  in  either  of  them. 

(d)  Exclusive  Jurisdiction. — A court  is  said  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 

when  a case  must  be  begun  in  that  court. 

Admiralty. — Jurisdiction  of  cases  arising  from  maritime  affairs  and 
crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas. 

10.  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal. — A commission  granted  by  the  government 

giving  an  individual  right  to  capture  property  of  a foreign  state  or  citizen 
as  compensation  for  injuries  supposed  to  have  been  received. 

11.  Naturalization. — Process  by  which  an  alien  becomes  a citizen. 

12.  Patents. — Official  documents  the  sole  right  for  a period  of  seventeen  years  to 

make,  use  and  sell  in  the  United  States  the  articles  invented  or  discovered. 

13.  Treason  against  the  United  States  consists  in  levying  war  against  it,  or  adhering 

to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
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